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NOTE 

Following  the  suggestion  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Special  Training  of  the  War  Department  the 
course  on  Issues  of  the  War  will  be  divided  into  three 
parts.  The  first  part  will  be  devoted  to  the  historical 
and  economic  causes  of  the  war,  the  second  to  the  points 
of  view  of  the  various  nations  engaged,  as  expressed  in 
their  governments  and  institutions,  and  the  third  to 
their  points  of  view  as  expressed  in  their  philosophies 
and  literatures. 

The  following  outline  of  the  first  part  has  been  prepared 
under  the  supervision  of  a committee  appointed  by  the 
Administrative  Board  of  the  Student  Army  Training 
Corps  of  Columbia  University. 

Frederick  J.  E.  Woodbridge 

Chairman 
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HOW  THE  WAR  BEGAN 

Prepared  by  Professor  Howard  Lee  McBain 

I.  Introduction 

At  the  outset  of  the  course  it  is  important  to  show,  by  a brief 
analysis  of  facts  and  documents,  the  undeniable  responsibility  of 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  for  initiating  hostilities  in  the 
summer  of  1914. 


II.  The  Balance  of  Power  in  Europe  in  1914 


1. 


2. 


The  Triple  Alliance. 

a.  Germany  and  Austria  formed  a Dual  Alliance  in  1879;  Italy 

joined  this  in  1883.  It  was  a defensive  alliance  only.  (On 
the  ground  that  Germany  and  Austria  had  begun  an  offen- 
sive war,  Italy  refused  to  enter  the  war  on  their  side.) 

b.  A German  opinion  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 

The  three  mid-European  States  are  bound  to  each  other  by  the  firm 
resolve  to  maintain  the  existing  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and  should  a 
forcible  change  be  attempted,  to  prevent  it  if  need  be  by  force.  The  united 
strength  of  Middle  Europe  stands  in  the  path  of  any  revolution— any 
European  policy  which  might  elect  to  follow  the  courses  pursued  by 
Louis  XIV  or  Napoleon  I.  This  alliance  is  like  a mighty  fortification 
dividing  the  Continent  in  two. 

von  Bulow,  Imperial  Germany , p.  67 

The  Triple  Entente. 

a.  A Franco-Russian  Alliance  was  formed  in  1892.  The  terms 
of  this  alliance,  showing  it  to  have  been  defensive,  have 
only  recently  been  published  in  the  Second  French  Yellow 
Book,  from  which  the  following  is  taken: 

France  and  Russia,  being  animated  by  an  equal  desire  to  preserve  peace, 
and  having  no  other  aim  but  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  a defensive 
war  provoked  by  an  attack  of  the  forces  of  the  Triple  Alliance  against 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  have  agreed  to  the  following  resolutions: 

1.  If  France  is  attacked  by  Germany,  or  by  Italy  supported  by  Germany, 
Russia  will  employ  all  the  forces  at  her  command  in  attacking  Ger- 
many. If  Russia  is  attacked  by  Germany,  or  by  Austria  supported 
by  Germany,  France  will  employ  all  the  forces  at  her  command  in 
fighting  Germany. 

Quoted  from  The  New  York  Times,  September  20,  1918,  p.  2 
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b.  In  1904  Great  Britain  and  France  came  to  agreement  con- 

cerning all  their  outstanding  points  of  difference  in  respect 
to  Egypt,  Morocco,  Newfoundland  fisheries,  Siam,  and  the 
New  Hebrides. 

In  1912  Great  Britain  and  France  reached  a ‘cordial  under- 
standing’, which,  however,  could  scarcely  be  called  even  a 
defensive  alliance.  On  November  22,  1912,  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  wrote  to 
Paul  Cambon,  French  Ambassador  in  London,  as  follows: 
From  time  to  time  in  recent  years  the  French  and  British  naval  and 
military  experts  have  consulted  together.  It  has  always  been  understood 
that  such  consultation  does  not  restrict  the  freedom  of  either  Government 
to  decide  at  any  future  time  whether  or  not  to  assist  the  other  by  armed 
force.  . . 

I agree  that,  if  either  Government  had  grave  reason  to  expect  an  un- 
provoked attack  by  a third  Power,  or  something  that  threatened  the 
general  peace,  it  should  immediately  discuss  with  the  other  whether  both 
Governments  should  act  together  to  prevent  aggression  and  to  preserve 
peace,  and,  if  so,  what  measures  they  would  be  prepared  to  take  in  com- 
mon. If  these  measures  involved  action,  the  plans  of  the  General  Staffs 
would  at  once  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  Governments  would 
then  decide  what  effect  should  be  given  to  them. 

First  British  Blue  Book,  No.  105,  Enclosure  No.  1 

To  this  Ambassador  Cambon  replied  in  almost  identical  lan- 
guage. {Ibid.,  Enclosure  No.  2.) 

c.  In  1907  a convention  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  in 

respect  to  their  interests  in  Asia  brought  these  nations  into 
friendly  relations  but  not  into  formal  alliance. 

III.  The  Serbia-Austria  Pretext  for  War  in  1914 

1.  Strained  relations  between  Serbia  and  Austria. 

2.  The  assassination  at  Serajevo  (Bosnia)  on  June  28,  of  Archduke 

Franz  Ferdinand,  heir  to  the  Austrian  throne,  and  his  mor- 
ganatic wife. 

3.  The  conference  of  July  5 at  Potsdam,  Germany. 

a.  The  facts  that  are  known  about  this  conference  furnish  con- 
clusive proof  that  Germany  not  only  assented  to  but  prob- 
ably initiated  the  outrageous  demands  of  Austria  upon 
Serbia. 
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b.  Evidence  of  what  transpired  at  this  conference  has  been  fur- 

nished by  Mr.  Henry  Morgenthau,  American  Ambassador 
to  Turkey,  who  secured  his  information  from  Baron  von 
Wangenheim,  German  Ambassador  to  Turkey,  who  was 
summoned  to  the  conference.  Mr.  Morgenthau  writes: 

The  Kaiser  presided;  nearly  all  the  ambassadors  attended;  Wangen- 
heim came  to  tell  of  Turkey  and  enlighten  his  associates  on  the  situation 
in  Constantinople.  Moltke,  then  chief  of  staff,  was  there,  representing  the 
army,  and  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  spoke  for  the  navy.  The  great  bankers, 
railroad  directors,  and  the  captains  of  German  industry,  all  of  whom  were 
as  necessary  to  German  war  preparations  as  the  army  itself,  also  attended. 
Wangenheim  now  told  me  that  the  Kaiser  solemnly  put  the  question  to 
each  man  in  turn:  Was  he  ready  for  war?  All  replied  “Yes”  except  the 
financiers.  They  said  that  they  must  have  two  weeks  to  sell  their  foreign 
securities  and  to  make  loans.  At  that  time  few  people  had  looked  upon  the 
Serajevo  tragedy  as  something  that  was  likely  to  cause  war.  This  con- 
ference took  all  precautions  that  no  such  suspicion  should  be  aroused. 
It  decided  to  give  the  bankers  time  to  readjust  their  finances  for  the  com- 
ing war,  and  then  the  several  members  went  quietly  back  to  their  work 
or  started  on  vacations.  The  Kaiser  went  to  Norway  on  his  yacht,  von 
Bethmann-Hollweg  left  for  a rest,  and  Wangenheim  return  to  Constan- 
tinople. 

In  telling  me  about  this  conference,  Wangenheim,  of  course,  admitted 
that  Germany  had  precipitated  the  war.  I think  that  he  was  rather  proud 
of  the  whole  performance;  proud  that  Germany  had  gone  about  the  matter 
in  so  methodical  and  far-seeing  a way;  especially  proud  that  he  himself 
had  been  invited  to  participate  in  so  momentous  a gathering. 

. . . Whenever  I hear  people  arguing  about  the  responsibility  for 

this  war  or  read  the  clumsy  and  lying  excuses  put  forth  by  Germany,  I 
, simply  recall  the  burly  figure  of  Wangenheim  as  he  appeared  that  August 
afternoon,  puffing  away  at  a huge  black  cigar,  and  giving  me  his  account 
of  this  historic  meeting.  Why  waste  any  time  discussing  the  matter  after 
that  . . . 

“Ambassador  Morgenthau’s  Story,”  in  World’s  Work,  June,  1918 

c.  Evidence  in  respect  to  the  conference  of  July  5,  is  also  fur- 

nished by  Prince  Lichnowsky,  German  Ambassador  in 
London  from  1912  to  1914.  In  a memorandum  which  he 
wrote  in  1916  and  which  leaked  into  print  in  1918,  he  says: 
Subsequently  I learned  that,  at  the  decisive  conference  at  Potsdam  on 
July  5.  the  Vienna  inquiry  received  the  unqualified  assent  of  all  the  con- 
trolling authorities,  with  the  further  suggestion  that  it  would  not  be  a 
bad  thing  if  war  with  Russia  should  result.  At  least  this  statement  was 
made  in  the  Austrian  protocol  which  Count  Mensdorff  [Austro-Hungarian 
Ambassador  at  London]  received  in  London.  Soon  afterwards  Herr  von 
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Jagow  [German  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs!  was  in  Vienna  to  talk  every- 
thing over  with  Count  Berchtold  [Austro-Hungarian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs].  77ze  Disclosures  from  Germany,  p.  323 

4.  Austrian  demands  on  Serbia. 

a.  On  July  22,  Austria  sent  a note  to  Serbia  which,  after  com- 
plaining of  the  ‘culpable  tolerance’  of  the  Serbian  Govern- 
ment toward  anti-Austrian  propaganda  and  activities  in 
Serbia,  and  after  accusing  ‘Serbian  officers  and  function- 
aries’ of  having  instigated  and  carried  through  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  Archduke,  demanded  a formal  disapproval  and 
repudiation  of  these  activities  by  the  Serbian  Government, 
and  closed  with  the  demand  that  the  Serbian  Government 
undertake  as  follows: 

1.  To  suppress  any  publication  which  incites  to  hatred  and  contempt 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  and  the  general  tendency  of  which 
is  directed  against  its  territorial  integrity. 

2.  To  dissolve  immediately  the  society  styled  ‘Narodni  Ochrana’,  to 
confiscate  all  its  means  of  propaganda,  and  to  proceed  in  the  same  manner 
against  other  societies  and  their  branches  in  Serbia  which  engage  in 
propaganda  against  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy.  The  Royal  Gov- 
ernment shall  take  the  necessary  measures  to  prevent  the  societies  dis- 
solved from  continuing  their  activity  under  another  name  and  form. 

3.  To  eliminate  without  delay  from  public  instruction  in  Serbia,  both 
as  regards  the  teaching  body  and  also  as  regards  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, everything  that  serves,  or  might  serve,  to  foment  the  propaganda 
against  Austria-Hungary. 

4.  To  remove  from  the  military  service,  and  from  the  administration 
in  general,  all  officers  and  functionaries  guilty  of  propaganda  against  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  whose  names  and  deeds  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian Government  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  communicating  to  the 
Royal  Government. 

5.  To  accept  the  collaboration  in  Serbia  of  representatives  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Government  in  the  suppression  of  the  subversive  move- 
ment directed  against  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  Monarchy. 

6.  To  take  judicial  proceedings  against  accessories  to  the  plot  of  the 
28th  of  June  who  are  on  Serbian  territory.  Delegates  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian Government  will  take  part  in  the  investigation  relating  thereto. 

7.  To  proceed  without  delay  to  the  arrest  of  Major  Voija  Tankositch 
and  of  the  individual  named  Milan  Ciganovitch,  a Serbian  State  employee, 
who  have  been  compromised  by  the  results  of  the  magisterial  enquiry  at 
Serajevo. 

8.  To  prevent  by  effective  measures  the  cooperation  of  the  Serbian 
authorities  in  the  illicit  traffic  in  arms  and  explosives  across  the  frontier, 
to  dismiss  and  punish  severely  the  officials  of  the  frontier  service  at  Scha- 
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batz  and  Loznica  guilty  of  having  assisted  the  perpetrators  of  the  Serajevo 
crime  by  facilitating  their  passage  across  the  frontier. 

9.  To  furnish  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government  with  explanations 
regarding  the  unjustifiable  utterances  of  high  Serbian  officials,  both  in 
Serbia  and  abroad,  who,  notwithstanding  their  official  position,  did  not 
hesitate  after  the  crime  of  the  28th  of  June  to  express  themselves  in 
interviews  in  terms  of  hostility  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government; 
and,  finally 

10.  To  notify  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government  without  delay  of 
the  execution  of  the  measures  comprised  under  the  preceding  heads. 

Serbian  Blue  Book,  No.  32 

b.  This  note  was  handed  to  the  Serbian  Minister  of  Foreign 

Affairs  at  6 p.  m.  on  July  23,  and  the  Serbian  Government 

was  given  forty-eight  hours  in  which  to  reply. 

c.  Note  the  formidable  character  of  these  demands,  especially 

items  4,  5,  and  6. 

IV.  Russia’s  Interest  in  the  Austro-Serbian  Conflict 

The  development  of  a common  German-Austrian  policy  in  the  Balkan 
peninsula,  which  Bismarck  feared,  was  furthered  by  the  German  policy 
of  seeking  to  develop  not  only  the  economic  but  also  the  political  influence 
of  Germany  in  the  Turkish  Empire.  The  establishment  and  consolidation 
of  German  influence  in  Turkey  could  hardly  be  regarded  by  Russia  in  any 
other  light  than  as  an  invasion  of  what  Germany  and  Austria  had  previ- 
ously recognized  as  the  Russian  sphere  of  influence.  Very  naturally  the 
Russian  government  deemed  itself  no  longer  bound  by  the  arrangements 
which  Germany  disregarded,  and  it  began  to  take  measures  to  establish 
Russian  influence  in  the  western  Balkans.  Thus  arose  the  rivalry  between 
Austria  and  Russia  for  the  control  of  Serbia  which  led  to  the  World  War. 

Munroe  Smith,  Militarism  and  Statecraft,  p.  37 

The  Austrian  and  German  Governments  . . . maintained  from  the 

outset  that  Russia  had  no  just  cause  to  intervene,  even  through  its  diplo- 
macy, to  protect  Serbia.  If  the  division  of  spheres  of  influence  in  the 
Balkan  peninsula,  as  recognized  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
had  persisted,  this  assertion  would  be  plausible.  In  fact,  however,  as  we 
have  seen,  this  arrangement  had  long  been  abandoned,  and  primarily  be- 
cause of  German  encroachments  upon  the  Russian  sphere  of  influence. 
By  attacking  Serbia,  Austria  menaced  the  existing  balance  of  power  in  the 
Balkans;  and  it  was  on  this  ground,  not  on  the  ground  of  a duty  to  pro- 
tect a Slav  state,  that  Russia  intervened.  Austria  indeed  declared  that  it 
had  no  intention  of  disturbing  the  balance  of  power,  and  it  offered  to 
promise  not  to  annex  Serbian  territory;  but  it  was  unable  to  satisfy 
Russia  that  Serbian  independence  was  not  threatened. 


Ibid,  p.  48 
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V.  European  Diplomacy  between  July  23  and  August  4 

Impossible  briefly  to  make  an  adequate  analysis  of  the  flood  of 
diplomatic  communications  which  swept  across  Europe  in  these  few 
momentous  days.  The  most  important  points  only  can  be  touched 
upon. 


VI.  Efforts  to  Secure  an  Extension  of  the  Time 
for  Serbia’s  Reply 

1.  The  British  effort. 

Sir  Edward  Grey,  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  on  July  24,  urged  a time  extension  upon  Count 
Mensdorff,  Austrian  Ambassador  in  London;  but  he  met 
with  slight  response.  ( British  Blue  Book,  No.  5.) 

2.  The  Russian  effort. 

On  the  same  day,  M.  Sazonoff,  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  telegraphed  the  Russian  Charge  d’Affaires  at  Vienna 
to  convey  the  following  message  to  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Government: 

In  order  to  prevent  the  consequences,  incalculable  and  equally  fatal 
to  all  the  Powers,  which  may  result  from  the  course  of  action  followed  by 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Government,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  above  all  essen- 
tial that  the  period  allowed  for  the  Serbian  reply  should  be  extended. 
Austria-Hungary,  having  declared  herself  to  be  disposed  to  inform  the 
Powers  of  the  facts  elicited  by  the  enquiry  upon  which  the  Imperial  and 
Royal  Government  base  their  accusations,  should  equally  allow  them 
sufficient  time  to  study  those  facts. 

In  this  case,  if  the  Powers  were  convinced  that  certain  of  the  Austrian 
demands  were  well-founded,  they  would  be  in  a position  to  offer  cor- 
responding advice  to  the  Serbian  Government. 

A refusal  to  prolong  the  term  of  the  ultimatum  would  render  nugatory 
the  step  taken  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  in  regard  to  the 
Powers,  and  would  be  in  contradiction  to  the  very  bases  of  international 
relations. 

First  Russian  Orange  Book,  No.  4 


3.  The  German  attitude. 

Germany  ‘passed  on’  to  Austria-Hungary  the  British  sugges- 
tion for  an  extension  of  time.  ( First  British  Blue  Book, 
No.  18.) 
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4.  The  Austrian  refusal. 

On  July  25,  the  Austrian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  tele- 
graphed to  his  Councillor: 

The  Russian  Charge  d’Affaires  has  informed  me  by  telegraph  that  his 
Government  has  urgently  instructed  him  to  demand  an  extension  of  the 
time-limit  in  the  ultimatum  to  Serbia.  I request  you  to  reply  to  him  in 
my  behalf,  that  we  cannot  consent  to  an  extension  of  the  time-limit. 
You  will  please  add  that,  even  after  the  breaking  off  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions, Serbia  will  be  in  a position  to  bring  about  an  amicable  settlement 
by  an  unconditional  acceptance  of  our  demands.  In  such  case,  however, 
we  would  be  compelled  to  demand  from  Serbia  an  indemnification  for  all 
costs  and  damages  caused  to  us  by  our  military  measures. 

First  Austro-Hungarian  Red  Book,  No.  20 


VII.  The  Serbian  Reply  to  Austria  and  Its  Results 

1.  Its  conciliatory  character. 

a.  Urged  to  moderation  by  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia, 
Serbia  at  5 45  p.  m.  on  July  25,  in  a remarkably  humble  and 
apologetic  note,  replied  as  follows  to  the  demands  of  Austria : 
The  Royal  Government  further  undertake: 

1.  To  introduce  at  the  first  regular  convocation  of  the  Skuptchina 
[the  Serbian  parliament]  a provision  into  the  press  law  providing  for  the 
most  severe  punishment  of  incitement  to  hatred  or  contempt  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Monarchy,  and  for  taking  action  against  any  publication  the 
general  tendency  of  which  is  directed  against  the  territorial  integrity  of 
Austria-Hungary.  The  Government  engage  at  the  approaching  revision  of 
the  Constitution  to  cause  an  amendment  to  be  introduced  into  Article  22 
of  the  Constitution  of  such  a nature  that  such  publication  may  be  con- 
fiscated, a proceeding  at  present  impossible  under  the  categorical  terms 
of  Article  22  of  the  Constitution. 

2.  The  Government  possesses  no  proof,  nor  does  the  note  of  the  Imperial 
and  Royal  Government  furnish  them  with  any,  that  the  ‘Narodni  Ochrana’ 
and  other  similar  societies  have  committed  up  to  the  present  any  criminal 
act  of  this  nature  through  the  proceedings  of  any  of  their  members.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  Royal  Government  will  accept  the  demand  of  the  Imperial 
and  Royal  Government  and  will  dissolve  the  ‘Narodni  Ochrana’  society 
and  every  other  society  which  may  be  directing  its  efforts  against  Austria- 
Hungary. 

3.  The  Royal  Serbian  Government  undertake  to  remove  without 
delay  from  their  public  educational  establishments  in  Serbia  all  that 
serves  or  could  serve  to  foment  propaganda  against  Austria-Hungary, 
whenever  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government  furnish  them  with  facts 
and  proofs  of  this  propaganda. 
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4.  The  Royal  Government  also  agree  to  remove  from  military  service 
all  such  persons  as  the  judicial  enquiry  may  have  proved  to  be  guilty  of 
acts  directed  against  the  integrity  of  the  territory  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy,  and  they  expect  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government  to 
communicate  to  them  at  a later  date  the  names  and  the  acts  of  these 
officers  and  officials  for  the  purposes  of  the  proceedings  which  are  to  be 
taken  against  them. 

5.  The  Royal  Government  must  confess  that  they  do  not  clearly  grasp 
the  meaning  or  the  scope  of  the  demand  by  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Gov- 
ernment that  Serbia  shall  undertake  to  accept  the  collaboration  of  the 
organs  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government  upon  their  territory,  but 
they  declare  that  they  will  admit  such  collaboration  as  agrees  with  the 
principle  of  international  law,  with  criminal  procedure,  and  with  good 
neighborly  relations. 

6.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Royal  Government  consider  it  their 
duty  to  open  an  enquiry  against  all  such  persons  as  are,  or  eventually  may 
be,  implicated  in  the  plot  of  the  15th  (28th)  June,  and  who  happen  to  be 
within  the  territory  of  the  kingdom.  As  regards  the  participation  in  this 
enquiry  of  Austro-Hungarian  agents  or  authorities  appointed  for  this 
purpose  by  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government,  the  Royal  Government 
cannot  accept  such  an  arrangement,  as  it  would  be  a violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  of  the  law  of  criminal  procedure;  nevertheless,  in  concrete 
cases  communication  as  to  the  results  of  the  investigation  in  question 
might  be  given  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  agents. 

7.  The  Royal  Government  proceeded,  on  the  very  evening  of  the 
delivery  of  the  note,  to  arrest  Commandant  Voislav  Tankositch.  As 
regards  Milan  Ciganovitch,  who  is  a subject  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy,  and  who  up  to  the  15th  (28th)  June  was  employed  Jon  proba- 
tion) by  the  directorate  of  railways,  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  arrest 
him. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  Government  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to 
supply  as  soon  as  possible,  in  the  customary  form,  the  presumptive  evi- 
dence of  guilt,  as  well  as  the  eventual  proofs  of  guilt  which  have  been 
collected  up  to  the  present,  at  the  enquiry  at  Serajevo,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  latter  enquiry. 

8.  The  Serbian  Government  will  reinforce  and  extend  the  measures 
which  have  been  taken  for  preventing  the  illicit  traffic  of  arms  and  ex- 
plosives across  the  frontier.  It  goes  without  saying  that  they  will  imme- 
diately order  an  enquiry  and  will  severely  punish  the  frontier  officials  on 
the  Schabatz-Loznica  line  who  have  failed  in  their  duty  and  allowed  the 
authors  of  the  crime  of  Serajevo  to  pass. 

9.  The  Royal  Government  will  gladly  give  explanations  of  the  remarks 
made  by  their  officials,  whether  in  Serbia  or  abroad,  in  interviews  after 
the  crime,  and  which,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Imperial  and 
Royal  Government,  were  hostile  towards  the  Monarchy,  as  soon  as  the 
Imperial  and  Royal  Government  have  communicated  to  them  the  passages 
in  question  in  these  remarks,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  shown  that  the 
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remarks  were  actually  made  by  the  said  officials,  although  the  Royal 
Government  will  itself  take  steps  to  collect  evidence  and  proofs. 

10.  The  Royal  Government  will  inform  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Gov- 
ernment of  the  execution  of  the  measures  comprised  under  the  above 
heads,  in  so  far  as  this  has  not  already  been  done  by  the  present  note,  as 
soon  as  each  measure  has  been  ordered  and  carried  out. 

If  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government  are  not  satisfied  with  this  reply, 
the  Serbian  Government,  considering  that  it  is  not  to  the  common  interest 
to  precipitate  the  solution  of  this  question,  are  ready,  as  always,  to  accept 
a pacific  understanding,  either  by  referring  this  question  to  the  decision 
of  the  International  Tribunal  of  The  Hague,  or  to  the  Great  Powers  which 
took  part  in  the  drawing  up  of  the  declaration  made  by  the  Serbian  Gov- 
ernment on  the  18th  (31st)  March,  1909. 

First  British  Blue  Book,  No.  39 

2.  Immediate  severance  of  diplomatic  relations. 

The  Austrian  Minister  to  Serbia  broke  off  relations  in  less 
than  an  hour  after  the  delivery  of  this  note. 

3.  Austria’s  declaration  of  war  on  Serbia. 

On  July  28  the  Austrian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  tele- 
graphed to  the  Serbian  Prime  Minister: 

The  Royal  Serbian  Government  not  having  answered  in  a satisfactory 
manner  the  note  of  July  23,  1914,  presented  by  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Minister  at  Belgrade,  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government  are  themselves 
compelled  to  see  to  the  safeguarding  of  their  rights  and  interests,  and, 
with  this  object,  to  have  recourse  to  force  of  arms.  Austria-Hungary  con- 
sequently considers  herself  henceforward  in  state  of  war  with  Serbia. 

Serbian  Blue  Book,  No.  45 

VIII.  Efforts  to  Induce  Favorable  Consideration  of  Note 

by  Austria 

1.  The  British  effort. 

On  the  basis  of  a forecast  of  what  the  note  would  be  the 
British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  on  July  25, 
urged  Germany  to  influence  Austria  ‘to  take  a favorable 
view  of  it’.  ( First  British  Blue  Book,  No.  27.) 

2.  Germany  again  ‘passes  on’  the  request. 

Germany’s  attitude  was  described  by  the  British  Charge 
d’Affaires  at  Berlin  in  the  following  telegram  of  July  26: 
Under- Secretary  of  State  has  just  telephoned  to  me  to  say  that  German 
Ambassador  at  Vienna  has  been  instructed  to  pass  on  to  Austro-Hun- 
garian Government  your  hopes  that  they  may  take  a favorable  view  of 
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Serbian  reply  if  it  corresponds  to  the  forecast  contained  in  Belgrade  tele- 
gram of  25th  July. 

Under- Secretary  of  State  considers  the  very  fact  of  their  making  this 
communication  to  Austro-Hungarian  Government  implies  that  they 
associate  themselves  to  a certain  extent  with  your  hope.  German  Gov- 
ernment do  not  see  their  way  to  going  beyond  this. 

First  British  Blue  Book,  No.  34 

Austria’s  refusal. 

a.  As  a reason  for  refusing  to  consider  the  British  proposal , Austria 
alleged  that  Serbia  had  ordered  mobilization  before  deliver- 
ing her  reply.  {First  Austro-Hungarian  Red  Book,  No.  29.) 
h.  Two  years  after  these  events  Prince  Lichnowsky,  who  was  in 
1914  German  Ambassador  in  London,  expressed  the  follow- 
ing view  of  his  country’s  guilt: 

It  would,  of  course,  have  required  only  a hint  from  Berlin  to  induce 
Count  Berchtold  [Austrian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs]  to  content  himself 
with  a diplomatic  success  and  quietly  accept  the  Serbian  answer.  This  hint, 
however,  was  not  given.  On  the  contrary,  pressure  was  exercised  in  favor 
of  war.  It  would  have  been  so  fine  a success. 
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IX.  Efforts  to  Secure  Mediation 

1.  Serbian  effort  (See  above  VIII,  1,  a,  last  paragraph).  This  was 

ignored  by  Austria. 

2.  First  British  suggestion. 

As  early  as  July  24,  Great  Britain  suggested  to  the  German 
Ambassador  in  London  that  Germany  and  Italy  (members 
of  the  Triple  Alliance)  and  France  and  Great  Britain  (mem- 
bers of  the  Triple  Entente)  should  ‘work  together  simul- 
taneously at  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg  in  favor  of  modera- 
tion in  the  event  of  the  relations  between  Austria  and  Russia 
becoming  threatening’.  {First  British  Blue  Book,  No.  11.) 

3.  British  proposal  of  a conference  at  London. 

a.  On  July  26  Great  Britain  definitely  proposed  a conference  at 
London  of  the  Ambassadors  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  France 
with  the  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  ‘for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  an  issue  which  would  prevent 
complications’.  It  was  proposed  also  that  ‘all  active  mili- 
tary operations  should  be  suspended  pending  results  of 
conference’.  {First  British  Blue  Book,  No.  36.) 
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b.  This  proposal  was  accepted  by  the  French  and  Italian  Govern- 

ments on  July  2 7.  That  Russia  was  entirely  acquiescent  to 
the  plan  (although  as  one  of  the  powers  in  interest  she  was 
not  called  upon  to  participate)  was  shown  by  her  telegram 
of  July  28  urging  Great  Britain  to  hasten  in  the  matter. 
(First  Russian  Orange  Book , No.  48.) 

4.  German  and  Austrian  refusal  of  conference  proposal. 

a.  The  German  refusal  to  accede  to  the  proposal  was  set  forth 
in  a telegram  from  the  British  Ambassador  at  Berlin  to  the 
British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs: 

Secretary  of  State  says  that  conference  you  suggest  would  practically 
amount  to  a court  of  arbitration  and  could  not,  in  his  opinion,  be  called 
together  except  at  the  request  of  Austria  and  Russia.  He  could  not, 
therefore,  fall  in  with  your  suggestion,  desirous  though  he  was  to  co- 
operate for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  I said  I was  sure  that  your  idea 
had  nothing  to  do  with  arbitration,  but  meant  that  representatives  of  the 
four  nations  not  directly  interested  should  discuss  and  suggest  means  for 
avoiding  a dangerous  situation.  He  maintained,  however,  that  such  a 
conference  as  you  proposed  was  not  practicable.  He  added  that  news  he 
had  just  received  from  St.  Petersburg  showed  that  there  was  an  intention 
on  the  part  of  M.  de  Sazonoff  [Russian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs]  to 
exchange  views  with  Count  Berchtold  [Austrian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs].  He  thought  that  this  method  of  procedure  might  lead  to  a 
satisfactory  result,  and  that  it  would  be  best,  before  doing  anything  else, 
to  await  outcome  of  the  exchange  of  views  between  the  Austrian  and 
Russian  Governments.  first  British  Blue  Book,  No.  43 

b.  Austria’s  attitude  toward  this  proposal  is  shown  in  a telegram 
from  the  Austrian  Ambassador  at  London  to  the  Austrian 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  which  he  said: 

It  seems  to  me  superfluous  to  point  out  to  you  that  Grey’s  project  of  a 
conference  has  been  superseded  by  the  course  of  events  inasmuch  as  it 
concerns  our  conflict  with  Serbia,  in  view  of  the  existing  state  of  war. 

First  Austro-Hungarian  Red  Book,  No.  38 

c.  A state  of  war  between  Austria  and  Serbia  was  not  existing 

when  this  telegram  was  sent  from  London  on  July  27. 

X.  Direct  Discussions  Between  Russia  and  Austria 

1.  The  Russian  effort. 

On  July  28  Russia  attempted  to  enter  into  direct  discussion 
with  Austria  on  the  subject  of  the  Serbian  note. 
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2.  The  Austrian  refusal. 

On  July  28,  describing  a conversation  he  had  just  had  with 
the  Russian  Ambassador  to  Austria,  the  Austrian  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  telegraphed  as  follows  to  the  Austrian 
Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg: 

. . . M.  Sazonoff  [Russian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs]  therefore 

wished  to  propose  that  the  exchange  of  views  be  continued  with  you  and 
that  I should  instruct  you  to  that  effect. 

I replied  that  I could  not  agree  to  such  a proposal.  Nobody  in  Austria- 
Hungary  would  understand  or  approve  such  a discussion  of  a note  which 
we  already  had  found  unsatisfactory.  Such  a discussion  appears  all  the 
more  impossible  since  public  opinion  is  already  deeply  and  generally  ex- 
cited, as  the  Ambassador  must  be  well  aware.  Moreover,  we  have  de- 
clared war  on  Serbia  today. 

First  Austro-Hungarian  Red  Book,  No.  40 

3.  Futile  renewal  of  direct  discussions. 

A day  or  two  later  direct  discussion  of  the  note  was  resumed 
by  the  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Austrian 
Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg.  But,  as  the  Austrian 
Minister  declared,  the  note  had  been  ‘superseded  by  events’ 
and  a discussion  of  it  ‘could  be  confined  to  only  belated 
elucidation’.  ( First  Austro-Hungarian  Red  Book,  Nos. 

49.  50.) 

XI.  Further  Mediation  Proposals 

1.  The  British  proposal  for  mediation  with  Austrian  occupation 

of  Belgrade. 

On  July  29  Great  Britain  proposed  mediation  by  the  Powers 
between  Austria  and  Serbia  if  Austria,  after  occupying 
Belgrade  and  adjacent  territory,  would  suspend  further 
military  operations  pending  the  efforts  of  the  Powers  to 
mediate.  ( First  British  Blue  Book,  Nos.  88,  103.) 

2.  Russia’s  consent. 

On  July  31  Russia  (although  partial  mobilization  had  begun 
on  July  29)  agreed  to  ‘maintain  her  waiting  attitude’  if 
Austria  would  assent  to  this  proposal.  ( First  British  Blue 
Book,  No.  120.) 
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3.  Austria’s  virtual  refusal. 

On  the  same  day  Austria  expressed  a ‘readiness  to  consider’ 
this  proposition,  but  refused  to  give  any  guarantee  on  the 
indispensable  point  that  she  would  suspend  operations 
against  Serbia  after  a limited  occupation  of  territory.  Her 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  emphatically  declared: 

Our  acceptance,  however,  is  subject  to  the  condition  that  our  military 
action  against  Serbia  shall  nevertheless  proceed  and  that  the  British 
Cabinet  shall  induce  the  Russian  Government  to  stop  the  mobilization 
directed  against  us.  It  is  understood  that  in  this  case  we  would  at  once 
cancel  our  defensive  military  counter-measures  in  Galicia,  which  had  been 
forced  upon  us  by  Russia’s  mobilization. 

First  Austro-Hungarian  Red  Book,  No.  51 

XII.  Germany  Is  Asked  to  ‘Press  the  Button’  for  Peace 

1.  The  Powers  put  it  up  to  Germany. 

a.  On  July  29  the  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
telegraphed  to  the  British  Ambassador  at  Berlin  the  sub- 
stance of  a conversation  he  had  had  with  the  German  Am- 
bassador at  London: 

The  German  Government  had  said  that  they  were  favorable  in  prin- 
ciple to  mediation  between  Russia  and  Austria  if  necessary.  They  seemed 
to  think  the  particular  method  of  conference,  consultation  or  discussion, 
or  even  conversations  a quartre  in  London,  too  formal  a method.  I urged 
that  the  German  Government  should  suggest  any  method  by  which  the 
influence  of  the  four  powers  could  be  used  together  to  prevent  war  between 
Austria  and  Russia.  France  agreed,  Italy  agreed.  The  whole  idea  of 
mediation  or  mediating  influence  was  ready  to  be  put  into  operation  by 
any  method  that  Germany  could  suggest  if  mine  was  not  acceptable.  In 
fact  mediation  was  ready  to  come  into  operation  by  any  method  that 
Germany  thought  possible  if  only  Germany  would  ‘press  the  button’  in 
the  interests  of  peace. 

First  British  Blue  Book,  No.  84 

h.  Two  days  later  (July  31)  the  British  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  telegraphed: 

I said  to  German  Ambassador  this  morning  that  if  Germany  could  get 
any  reasonable  proposal  put  forward  which  made  it  clear  that  Germany 
and  Austria  were  striving  to  preserve  European  peace,  and  that  Russia 
and  France  would  be  unreasonable  if  they  rejected  it,  I would  support  it 
at  St.  Petersburg  and  Paris,  and  go  the  length  of  saying  that  if  Russia 
and  France  would  not  accept  it  His  Majesty’s  Government  would  have 
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nothing  more  to  do  with  the  consequences;  but,  otherwise,  I told  German 
Ambassador  that  if  France  became  involved  we  should  be  drawn  in. 

First  British  Blue  Book,  No.  ill 

2.  Germany  fails  to  ‘press  the  button’. 

No  answer  was  ever  received  from  Germany. 

XIII.  Conclusion 

The  only  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  events  and  dip- 
lomatic negotiations  which  preceded  the  war  is  that  Germany  and 
Austria  deliberately  willed  it,  planned  it,  and  saw  it  through,  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  other  Powers  to  avoid  the  terrible  catas- 
trophe. The  indictment  against  Germany  has  been  by  no  one  more 
forcefully  and  convincingly  drawn  than  by  Germany’s  own  Ambas- 
sador at  London.  In  his  lately  published  Memorandum  he  writes: 

After  our  refusal,  Sir  Edward  Grey  [British  Secretary  of  State  for  For- 
eign Affairs]  begged  us  to  come  forward  with  a proposal  of  our  own.  We 
insisted  on  war.  I could  not  obtain  any  reply  except  that  Austria  was 
showing  itself  enormously  ‘conciliatory’  in  that  it  aimed  at  no  annexation 
of  territory. 

Sir  Edward  rightly  pointed  out  that,  without  annexation  of  territory, 
it  was  possible  to  reduce  a country  to  vassalage,  and  that  Russia  would 
see  in  this  a humiliation  and  therefore  would  not  suffer  it. 

The  impression  grew  continually  stronger  that  we  desired  war  under 
any  circumstances.  In  no  other  way  was  it  possible  to  interpret  our  atti- 
tude on  a question  which,  after  all,  did  not  directly  concern  us.  The  urgent 
requests  and  explicit  declarations  of  M.  Sazonoff  [Russian  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs]  followed  by  the  Czar’s  positively  humble  telegrams;  the 
repeated  proposals  of  Sir  Edward  Grey;  the  warnings  of  Marquis  di  San 
Giuliano  [Italian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs],  and  of  Signor  Bollati  [Italian 
Ambassador  at  Berlin];  my  own  urgent  counsels — all  “were  of  no  avail. 
Berlin  would  not  budge;  Serbia  must  be  massacred. 

The  more  I pressed,  the  less  inclination  there  was  to  turn  back,  if  only 
that  I might  not  have,  together  with  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  credit  of  pre- 
serving peace. 
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II 

HOW  THE  WAR  BEGAN — Continued 

Prepared,  by  Professor  Howard  Lee  McBain 

I.  Mobilization — Serbian,  Austrian,  Russian 

1.  The  meaning  of  mobilization. 

2.  Not  an  act  of  war. 

a.  This  was  admitted  by  Germany  when  on  July  27  the  German 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  told  the  British  Ambassador  at 
Berlin  that  “if  Russia  mobilized  in  the  North,  Germany 
would  have  to  do  so  too.”  He  did  not  say  that  Germany 
would  have  any  right  to  complain  or  to  declare  war.  ( First 
British  Blue  Book,  No.  43.) 

b.  Admitted  also  by  Austria  whose  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 

declared  on  July  30: 

Since  Russia  is  obviously  mobilizing  against  us,  we  are  compelled  to 
extend  our  own  mobilization;  I,  however,  wish  to  point  out  expressly,  that 
this  measure  should  not  be  considered  as  a hostile  act  against  Russia,  but 
simply  as  a response  to  the  Russian  mobilization. 

First  Austro-Hungarian  Red  Book,  No.  50 

3.  Serbian  mobilization. 

Serbia  mobilized  in  July  25,  whether  before  or  after  Austria 
severed  diplomatic  relations  is  not  shown  in  the  documents. 

4.  Austrian  mobilization. 

a.  Austria  mobilized  against  Serbia,  if  not  against  Russia,  on 

July  26. 

b.  General  Austrian  mobilization  was  reported  by  the  Russian 

Ambassador  at  Vienna  on  July  28;  reported  by  the  French 
Ambassador  at  Vienna  on  July  31 ; and  by  the  British  Am- 
bassador on  August  1.  ( First  Russian  Orange  Book,  No.  47; 
FirstBritishBlueBook,  No.  127;  FrenchYellowBook,  No.  1 1 5 .) 

5.  Russian  mobilization. 

a.  On  July  29  Russia  ordered  mobilization  in  the  South,  i.  e., 
against  Austria,  and  informed  both  Germany  and  Austria 
of  her  action.  ( First  British  Blue  Book,  No.  78.) 
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b.  On  July  31  the  British  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  tele- 
graphed : 


It  has  been  decided  to  issue  orders  for  general  mobilization. 

This  decision  was  taken  in  consequence  of  report  received  from  Russian 
Ambassador  in  Vienna  to  the  effect  that  Austria  is  determined  not  to 
yield  to  intervention  of  Powers,  and  that  she  is  moving  troops  against 
Russia  as  well  as  against  Serbia. 

Russia  has  also  reason  to  believe  that  Germany  is  making  active  military 
preparations,  and  she  cannot  afford  to  let  her  get  a start. 


First  British  Blue  Booh,  No.  113 


Why  Russia  mobilized. 

Perhaps  the  best  brief  explanation  is  given  by  the  Russian 
Czar  in  his  telegram  to  King  George  on  August  1 : 


Austria’s  declaration  of  war  on  Serbia  forced  me  to  order  a partial 
mobilization,  though,  in  view  of  threatening  situation,  my  military  ad- 
visers strongly  advised  a general  mobilization,  owing  to  quickness  with 
which  Germany  can  mobilize  in  comparison  with  Russia.  I was  eventually 
compelled  to  take  this  course  in  consequence  of  complete  Austrian  mobi- 
lization, of  the  bombardment  of  Belgrade,  of  concentration  of  Austrian 
troops  of  Galicia,  and  of  secret  military  preparations  being  made  in  Ger- 
many. That  I was  justified  in  doing  so  is  proved  by  Germany’s  sudden 
declaration  of  war,  which  was  quite  unexpected  by  me,  as  I have  given 
most  categorical  assurances  to  the  Emperor  William  that  my  troops  would 
not  move  so  long  as  mediation  negotiations  continued. 


First  British  Blue  Book,  Appendix  I,  No.  2 


II.  Germany’s  Declaration  of  War  on  Russia 

1.  Germany’s  ultimatum  demanding  Russian  demobilization. 

The  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  telegraphed  on 
August  1 to  all  Russian  representatives  abroad: 

At  midnight  of  July  31  the  German  Ambassador  announced  to  me, 
on  the  instruction  of  his  government,  that  if  within  twelve  hours,  that  is 
by  midnight  on  Saturday,  we  had  not  begun  to  demobilize,  not  only 
against  Germany,  but  also  against  Austria,  the  German  Government 
would  be  compelled  to  give  the  order  for  mobilization.  To  my  enquiry 
whether  this  meant  war,  the  Ambassador  replied  in  the  negative,  but 
added  that  we  were  very  near  it. 

First  Russian  Orange  Book,  No.  70 

2.  Germany  mobilizes. 

On  August  1,  the  British  Ambassador  to  Germany  telegraphed: 

Your  telegram  of  today. 

I have  communicated  the  substance  of  the  above  telegram  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  spent  a long  time  arguing  with  him  that  the  chief 
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dispute  was  between  Austria  and  Russia,  and  that  Germany  was  only 
drawn  in  as  Austria's  ally.  If,  therefore,  Austria  and  Russia  were,  as  was 
evident,  ready  to  discuss  matters  and  Germany  did  not  desire  war  on  her 
own  account,  it  seemed  to  me  only  logical  that  Germany  should  hold  her 
hand  and  continue  to  work  for  a peaceful  settlement.  Secretary  of  State 
said  that  Austria’s  readiness  to  discuss  was  the  result  of  German  influ- 
ence at  Vienna,  and,  had  not  Russia  mobilized  against  Germany,  all 
would  have  been  well.  But  Russia  by  abstaining  from  answering  Ger- 
many’s demand  that  she  should  demobilize,  had  caused  Germany  to 
mobilize  also.  Russia  had  said  that  her  mobilization  did  not  necessarily 
imply  war,  and  that  she  could  perfectly  well  remain  mobilized  for  months 
without  making  war.  This  was  not  the  case  with  Germany.  She  had  the 
speed  and  Russia  had  the  numbers,  and  the  safety  of  the  German  Empire 
forbade  that  Germany  should  allow  Russia  time  to  bring  up  masses  of 
troops  from  all  parts  of  her  wide  dominions.  The  situation  now  was 
that,  though  the  Imperial  Government  had  allowed  her  several  hours 
beyond  the  specified  time,  Russia  had  sent  no  answer.  Germany  had, 
therefore,  ordered  mobilization,  and  the  German  representative  at  St. 
Petersburg  had  been  instructed  within  a certain  time  to  inform  the 
Russian  Government  that  the  Imperial  Government  must  regard  their 
refusal  to  answer  as  creating  a state  of  war. 

First  British  Blue  Booh,  No.  138 

3..  Germany  declares  war. 

On  August  1,  at  7:10  p.  m.,  the  German  Ambassador  at  St. 
Petersburg  presented  the  following  note  to  Russia: 

The  Imperial  German  Government  have  used  every  effort  since  the 
beginning  of  the  crisis  to  bring  about  a peaceful  settlement.  In  com- 
pliance with  a wish  expressed  to  him  by  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  the  German  Emperor  had  undertaken,  in  concert  with  Great 
Britain,  the  part  of  mediator  between  the  Cabinets  of  Vienna  and  St. 
Petersburg;  but  Russia,  without  waiting  for  any  result,  proceeded  to  a 
general  mobilization  of  her  forces  both  on  land  and  sea.  In  consequence  of 
this  threatening  step,  which  was  not  justified  by  any  military  proceedings 
on  the  part  of  Germany,  the  German  Empire  was  faced  by  a grave  and 
imminent  danger.  If  the  German  Government  had  failed  to  guard  against 
this  peril,  they  would  have  compromised  the  safety  and  the  very  existence 
of  Germany.  The  German  Government  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  make 
representations  to  the  Government  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  All  the 
Russias  and  to  insist  upon  a cessation  of  the  aforesaid  military  acts.  Rus- 
sia having  refused  to  comply  with  (not  having  considered  it  necessary  to 
answer)  this  demand,  and  having  shown  by  this  refusal  (this  attitude)  that 
her  action  was  directed  against  Germany,  I have  the  honor,  on  the  instruc- 
tions of  my  government,  to  inform  your  Excellency  as  follows; 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor,  my  august  Sovereign,  in  the  name  of  the 
German  Empire,  accepts  the  challenge,  and  considers  himself  at  war  with 
Russia.  First  Russian  Orange  Book,  No.  76 
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4.  Why  Germany’s  speed? 

That  in  1914  the  Austrian  and  German  Governments  succumbed  to  the 
peril  which  Bismarck  always  successfully  resisted,  that  they  sacrificed  the 
moral  and  political  advantages  of  the  defensive  position  to  the  strategic 
advantage  of  the  prompt  attack,  is  clear  on  the  face  of  the  record.  The 
rapidity  with  which  they  acted  is  in  itself  conclusive.  If  they  desired  to 
avert  a general  war,  the  space  of  eight  days  (July  23-31)  was  obviously 
insufficient  to  obtain  an  adjustment  of  the  differences  between  Austria  and 
Russia;  and  it  proved  insufficient  even  to  reach  an  agreement  on  any 
method  by  which  these  differences  might  be  adjusted.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  Austria  and  Germany  expected  and  were  ready  to  risk  a general 
war,  they  could  not  hope  within  so  short  a time  to  force  Russia  against 
its  will  to  any  overt  act  of  hostility. 

According  to  the  military  plan  of  the  Central  Empire,  Austria  was  to 
crush  Serbia  before  Russia  could  effectively  intervene.  If  Russia  could 
be  restrained  from  intervention,  well  and  good.  Austria’s  position  in  the 
Balkan  peninsula  would  be  strengthened,  and  its  prestige  would  be  en- 
hanced. If,  however,  Russia  should  intervene,  France  would  probably 
support  Russia;  and  in  that  case  Germany  was  to  cripple  France  before 
the  slow-moving  Russian  masses  could  seriously  threaten  Austria-Hungary 
or  Germany.  This  plan,  which  was  not  first  formed  in  1914,  was  revealed 
in  all  its  essential  details  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  In  the  published 
diplomatic  correspondence  we  can  see  how  it  controlled  all  negotiations 
and  thwarted  every  effort  of  Teutonic  diplomacy  to  maintain  even  the 
semblance  of  a pacific  attitude. 

Munroe  Smith,  Militarism  and  Statecraft,  p.  86 


III.  Germany’s  Declaration  of  War  on  France 

I.  Germany  seeks  neutrality  of  France. 

a.  Late  in  August  the  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  explained  in  Parliament  how  Germany  attempted  on 
August  1 to  secure  the  neutrality  of  France; 

The  circumstances  were  as  follows:  It  was  reported  to  me  one  day  that 
the  German  Ambassador  had  suggested  that  Germany  might  remain 
neutral  in  a war  between  Russia  and  Austria  and  also  engage  not  to 
attack  France  if  we  would  remain  neutral  and  secure  the  neutrality  of 
France.  I said  at  once  that  if  the  German  Government  thought  such  an 
arrangement  possible  I was  sure  we  could  secure  it. 

It  appeared,  however,  that  what  the  Ambassador  meant  was  that  we 
should  secure  the  neutrality  of  France  if  Germany  went  to  war  with  Rus- 
sia. This  was  quite  a different  proposal,  and  as  I supposed  it  in  all  proba- 
bility to  be  incompatible  with  the  terms  of  the  Franco-Russian  Alliance, 
it  was  not  in  my  power  to  promise  to  secure  it. 
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Subsequently,  the  Ambassador  sent  for  my  private  secretary  and  told 
him  that  as  soon  as  the  misunderstanding  was  cleared  up  he  had  sent 
a second  telegram  to  Berlin  to  cancel  the  impression  produced  by  the  first 
telegram  he  had  sent  on  the  subject. 

Quoted  in  Stowell,  Diplomacy  of  the  War  of  1914,  p.  330 


2. 


b.  On  July  31  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  telegraphed 
as  follows  to  the  French  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg: 
Baron  von  Schoen  (German  Ambassador  at  Paris)  finally  asked  me,  in 
the  name  of  his  government,  what  the  attitude  of  France  would  be  in  case 
of  war  between  Germany  and  Russia.  He  told  me  that  he  would  come  for 
my  reply  tomorrow  (Saturday)  at  1 o’clock. 

I have  no  intention  of  making  any  statement  to  him  on  this  subject,  and 
I shall  confine  myself  to  telling  him  that  France  will  have  regard  to  her 
interests.  The  Government  of  the  Republic  need  not  indeed  give  any 
account  of  her  intentions  except  to  her  ally. 

French  Yellow  Book,  No.  117 

France  stands  with  Russia. 

On  July  29  France  assured  Russia  of  her  intention  to  act  with 
her.  ( First  Russian  Orange  Book,  No.  55.) 


3.  German  and  French  military  preparations  compared. 

On  July  30  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  telegraphed 
to  the  French  Ambassador  at  London: 

Our  plan,  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  offensive,  provided,  however, 
that  the  fighting  positions  of  our  covering  troops  should  be  as  near  to  the 
frontier  as  possible.  By  leaving  a strip  of  territory  undefended  against 
sudden  aggression  of  the  enemy,  the  Government  of  the  Republic  hopes  to 
prove  that  France  does  not  bear,  any  more  than  Russia,  the  responsibility 
for  the  attack. 

In  order  to  be  convinced  of  this  it  is  sufficient  to  compare  the  steps 
taken  on  the  two  sides  of  our  frontier;  in  France,  soldiers  who  were  on 
leave  were  not  recalled  until  we  were  certain  that  Germany  had  done  so 
five  days  before. 

In  Germany,  not  only  have  the  garrison  troops  of  Metz  been  pushed 
up  to  the  frontier,  but  they  have  been  reinforced  by  units  transported  by 
train  from  garrisons  of  the  interior  such  as  Treves  or  Cologne;  nothing 
like  this  has  been  done  in  France. 

The  arming  of  the  frontier  defences  (clearing  of  trees,  placing  of  arma- 
ment, construction  of  batteries  and  strengthening  of  wire  entanglements) 
was  begun  in  Germany  on  Saturday,  the  25th;  with  us  it  is  going  to  be 
begun,  for  France  can  no  longer  refrain  from  taking  similar  measures. 

The  railway  stations  were  occupied  by  the  military  in  Germany  on 
Saturday,  the  25th;  in  France  on  Tuesday,  the  28th. 

Finally,  in  Germany  the  reservists  by  tens  of  thousands  have  been 
recalled  by  individual  summons,  those  living  abroad  (the  classes  of  1903 
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to  1911)  have  been  recalled,  the  officers  of  reserve  have  been  summoned; 
in  the  interior  the  roads  are  closed,  motor-cars  only  circulate  with  permits. 
It  is  the  last  stage  before  mobilization.  None  of  these  measures  has  been 
taken  in  France. 

The  German  army  has  its  outposts  on  our  frontier;  on  two  occasions 
yesterday  German  patrols  penetrated  our  territory.  The  whole  16th  army 
corps  from  Metz,  reinforced  by  part  of  the  8th  from  Treves  and  Cologne, 
occupies  the  frontier  from  Metz  to  Luxemburg;  the  15th  army  corps  from 
Strassburg  is  massed  on  the  frontier. 

Under  penalty  of  being  shot,  the  inhabitants  of  the  annexed  parts  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  are  forbidden  to  cross  the  frontier. 

French  Yellow  Book,  No.  106 

4.  French  mobilization. 

The  order  for  French  mobilization  was  issued  at  3:40  p.  m. 
August  1.  ( First  British  Blue  Book,  No.  136.) 

5.  German  ultimatum  to  France. 

On  July  31  the  German  Chancellor  telegraphed  to  the  German 
Ambassador  at  Paris: 

Kindly  ask  the  French  Government  whether  it  will  remain  neutral  in 
a Russo-German  war.  Answer  must  come  within  eighteen  hours.  Wire 
at  once  hour  that  inquiry  is  made.  Act  with  the  greatest  possible  dispatch. 

German  White  Book,  Exhibit  25 

6.  Germany  declares  war  on  France. 

On  August  1 at  6 :4s  p.  m.  the  German  Ambassador  at  Paris 
handed  the  following  note  to  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs: 


The  German  administrative  and  military  authorities  have  established 
a certain  number  of  flagrantly  hostile  acts  committed  on  German  terri- 
tory by  French  military  aviators.  Several  of  these  have  openly  violated 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium  by  flying  over  the  territory  of  that  country;  one 
has  attempted  to  destroy  buildings  near  Wesel;  others  have  been  seen 
in  the  district  of  the  Eifel,  one  has  thrown  bombs  on  the  railway  near 
Carlsruhe  and  Nuremberg. 

I am  instructed,  and  I have  the  honor  to  inform  your  Excellency,  that 
in  the  presence  of  these  acts  of  aggression  the  German  Empire  considers 
itself  in  a state  of  war  with  France  in  consequence  of  the  acts  of  this 
latter  Power.  French  Yellow  Book,  No.  147 


IV.  Great  Britain  at  First  Refuses  to  Take  Sides 

1.  Russia  and  France  urge  British  cooperation  with  them. 

a.  On  July  24  Russia  and  France  began  to  press  for  British  declar- 
ation of  solidarity  with  them  on  the  ground  that  this  would 
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deter  Austria  and  Germany  from  precipitous  action.  ( First 
British  Blue  Book,  Nos.  6,  17,  47,  99.)  Italy  also  urged  this. 
{Ibid,.,  No.  80.) 

b.  Great  Britain  refused.  As  late  as  July  31  the  British  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  telegraphed  to  the  British  Am- 
bassador at  Paris: 

I believe  it  to  be  quite  untrue  that  our  attitude  has  been  a decisive 
factor  in  situation.  German  Government  do  not  expect  our  neutrality. 

We  cannot  undertake  a definite  pledge  to  intervene  in  a war.  I have 
so  told  the  French  Ambassador,  who  has  urged  His  Majesty’s  Government 
to  reconsider  this  decision. 

I have  told  him  that  we  should  not  be  justified  in  giving  any  pledge  at 
the  present  moment,  but  that  we  will  certainly  consider  the  situation  again 
directly  there  is  a new  development. 

First  British  Blue  Book,  No.  116 

2.  Germany  bids  for  British  neutrality. 

a.  On  July  29  Germany  asked  for  British  neutrality:  (1)  under 

assurance  that  Germany  ‘aimed  at  no  territorial  acquisitions 
at  the  expense  of  France’  but  (2)  with  no  assurance  as  to 
French  colonies.  {First  British  Blue  Book,  No.  85.) 

b.  On  July  30  Great  Britain  replied: 

His  Majesty’s  Government  cannot  for  a moment  entertain  the  Chan- 
cellor’s proposal  that  they  should  bind  themselves  to  neutrality  on  such 
terms. 

What  he  asks  us  in  effect  is  to  engage  to  stand  by  while  French  colonies 
are  taken  and  France  is  beaten  so  long  as  Germany  does  not  take  French 
territory  as  distinct  from  the  colonies. 

From  the  material  point  of  view  such  a proposal  is  unacceptable,  for 
France,  without  further  territory  in  Europe  being  taken  from  her,  could 
be  so  crushed  as  to  lose  her  position  as  a great  Power,  and  become  sub- 
ordinate to  German  policy. 

Altogether  apart  from  that,  it  would  be  a disgrace  for  us  to  make  this 
bargain  with  Germany  at  the  expense  of  France,  a disgrace  from  which 
the  good  name  of  this  country  would  never  recover. 

First  British  Blue  Book,  No.  101 

3.  Great  Britain  warns  Germany  not  to  count  on  her  neutrality. 

a.  On  July  29  Great  Britain  warned  Germany  that  if  France  be- 

came involved,  she  (Great  Britain)  might  not  ‘stand  by’. 
{Ibid.,  No.  89.) 

b.  On  July  31  this  warning  was  made  more  emphatic.  {Ibid., 

No.  hi.) 
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4.  Great  Britain  promises  naval  aid  to  France  in  certain  circum- 
stances. 

Telegram  to  the  British  Ambassador  at  Paris  on  August  2: 

After  the  Cabinet  this  morning  I gave  M.  Cambon  the  following 
memorandum: 

“I  am  authorized  to  give  an  assurance  that,  if  the  German  fleet  comes 
into  the  Channel  or  through  the  North  Sea  to  undertake  hostile  operations 
against  French  coasts  or  shipping,  the  British  fleet  will  give  all  the  pro- 
tection in  its  power. 

“This  assurance  is  of  course  subject  to  the  policy  of  His  Majesty’s  Gov- 
ernment receiving  the  support  of  Parliament,  and  must  not  be  taken  as 
binding  His  Majesty’s  Government  to  take  any  action  until  the  above 
contingency  of  action  by  the  German  fleet  takes  place.” 

I pointed  out  that  we  had  very  large  questions  and  most  difficult  issues 
to  consider,  and  that  Government  felt  that  they  could  not  bind  themselves 
to  declare  war  upon  Germany  necessarily  if  war  broke  out  between  France 
and  Germany  tomorrow,  but  it  was  essential  to  the  French  Government, 
whose  fleet  had  long  been  concentrated  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  know  how 
to  make  their  dispositions  with  their  north  coast  entirely  undefended.  We 
therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  give  them  this  assurance.  It  did  not 
bind  us  to  go  to  war  with  Germany  unless  the  German  fleet  took  the 
action  indicated,  but  it  did  give  a security  to  France  that  would  enable  her 
to  settle  the  disposition  of  her  own  Mediterranean  fleet. 

First  British  Blue  Book,  No.  148 


V.  The  Violation  of  Belgian  Neutrality 

1 . The  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Luxemburg  by  German  invasion 
on  August  2.  (For  discussion,  see  Stowell,  The  Diplomacy  of  the 

War  of  IQ14,  pp.  422-431.) 

2.  The  neutralization  of  Belgium. 

a.  Meaning  of. 

b.  By  the  Treaties  of  London,  1839,  Great  Britain,  France,  Aus- 

tria, Russia,  and  Prussia  became  guarantors  of  the  ‘inde- 
pendence and  perpetual  neutrality  of  Belgium’. 

c.  On  August  9,  1870  at  the  opening  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War, 

Prussia  and  Great  Britain  entered  into  a treaty  which  recog- 
nized the  binding  force  of  the  Treaty  of  1839  and  which 
stipulated  that  if  France  violated  this  treaty,  Great  Britain 
would  come  to  the  aid  of  Prussia.  A similar  treaty  was 
entered  into  between  Great  Britain  and  France  in  respect  to 
possible  violation  by  Prussia. 
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d.  Upon  the  formation  of  the  German  Empire  in  1871,  the 
Empire,  succeeded  Prussia  as  signatory  of  the  treaties  of 
1839.  This  was  expressly  recognized  by  German  statesmen. 
For  example,  in  1913,  the  German  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  declared:  “Belgian  neutrality  is  provided  for  by  In- 
ternational Conventions  and  Germany  is  determined  to 
respect  those  Conventions.”  ( Belgian  Grey  Book,  No.  12, 
Enclosure.) 

On  July  31,  1914,  the  German  Minister  at  Brussels  told  the 
Belgian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  “that  Germany  had  no 
intention  of  violating  Belgian  neutrality.”  {Ibid.) 

3.  France  formally  guarantees  not  to  violate  Belgian  neutrality. 

On  July  31  the  British  Ambassador  at  Paris  telegraphed  to 
the  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs: 

French  Government  are  resolved  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Belgium, 
and  it  would  only  be  in  the  event  of  some  other  Power  violating  that 
neutrality  that  France  might  find  herself  under  the  necessity,  in  order  to 
assure  defence  of  her  own  security,  to  act  otherwise.  This  assurance  has 
been  given  several  times.  President  of  the  Republic  spoke  of  it  to  the 
King  of  the  Belgians,  and  the  French  Minister  at  Brussels  has  spontane- 
ously renewed  the  assurance  to  the  Belgian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
today. 

First  British  Blue  Book , No.  125 

4.  Germany  refuses  similar  guarantee. 

On  the  same  day,  having  probed  the  German  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  respect  to  the  attitude  of  Germany,  the 
British  Ambassador  at  Berlin  telegraphed: 

I have  seen  Secretary  of  State,  who  informs  me  that  he  must  consult 
the  Emperor  and  the  Chancellor  before  he  could  possibly  answer.  I gath- 
ered from  what  he  said  that  he  thought  any  reply  they  might  give  could 
not  but  disclose  a certain  amount  of  their  plan  of  campaign  in  the  event 
of  war  ensuing,  and  he  was  therefore  very  doubtful  whether  they  would 
return  any  answer  at  all. 

First  British  Blue  Book,  No.  123 

5.  Germany  demands  permission  to  pass  through  Belgium  and 

Belgium  refuses. 

a.  On  August  3 the  Belgian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  tele- 
graphed to  his  ministers  abroad  as  follows: 

At  7 p.  m.  last  night  Germany  presented  a note  proposing  friendly 
neutrality.  This  entailed  free  passage  through  Belgian  territory,  while 
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guaranteeing  the  maintenance  of  the  independence  of  Belgium  and  of  her 
possessions  on  the  conclusions  of  peace,  and  threatened,  in  the  event  of 
refusal,  to  treat  Belgium  as  an  enemy.  A time-limit  of  twelve  hours  was 
allowed  within  which  to  reply. 

Our  answer  has  been  that  this  infringement  of  our  neutrality  would  be 
a flagrant  violation  of  international  law.  To  accept  the  German  proposal 
would  be  to  sacrifice  the  honor  of  the  nation.  Conscious  of  her  duty, 
Belgium  is  firmly  resolved  to  repel  any  attack  by  all  the  means  in  her  power. 

First  Belgian  Grey  Book,  No.  23 

b.  German  forces  entered  Belgium  on  the  morning  of  August  4. 

6.  Germany’s  excuse  and  confession. 

a.  Military  expediency. 

On  August  4,  the  Imperial  German  Chancellor  declared  in  a 
speech  in  the  Reichstag: 

Gentlemen,  we  are  now  in  a state  of  necessity  ( Notwehr ),  and  necessity 
(Not)  knows  no  law.  Our  troops  have  occupied  Luxemburg  and  perhaps 
have  already  entered  Belgian  territory. 

Gentlemen,  that  is  a breach  of  international  law.  It  is  true  that  the 
French  Government  declared  at  Brussels  that  France  would  respect 
Belgian  neutrality  as  long  as  her  adversary  respected  it.  We  knew,  how- 
ever, that  France  stood  ready  for  an  invasion.  France  could  wait,  we 
could  not.  A French  attack  on  our  flank  on  the  lower  Rhine  might  have 
been  disastrous.  Thus  we  were  forced  to  ignore  the  rightful  protests  of  the 
Governments  of  Luxemburg  and  Belgium.  The  wrong — I speak  openly — 
the  wrong  we  thereby  commit  we  will  try  to  make  good  as  soon  as  our 
military  aims  have  been  attained. 

He  who  is  menaced  as  we  are  and  is  fighting  for  his  highest  possession 
can  only  consider  how  he  is  to  hack  his  way  through  (durchhauen) . 

Collected  Diplomatic  Documents  Relating  to  the  European  War,  p.  438 

b.  The  excuses  (1)  that  France  and  England  intended  to  violate, 

(2)  or  that  they  had  violated  Belgian  neutrality  are  sup- 
ported by  too  flimsy  German  pretexts  to  warrant  discussion. 
(See  Munroe  Smith,  Militarism  and  Statecraft,  pp.  58-68; 
Collected  Diplomatic  Documents,  pp.  350-367.) 

VI.  The  Entry  of  Great  Britain 

1.  The  Belgian  appeal. 

On  August  3 the  Belgian  King  appealed  to  the  British  King 
for  ‘diplomatic  intervention’.  ( First  Belgian  Grey  Book, 

No.  25;  First  British  Blue  Book,  No.  153.) 
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2.  The  British  ultimatum  to  Germany. 

On  August  4 the  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
telegraphed  to  the  British  Ambassador  at  Berlin: 

We  hear  that  Germany  has  addressed  note  to  Belgian  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  stating  that  German  Government  will  be  compelled  to 
carry  out,  if  necessary,  by  force  of  arms,  the  measures  considered  indis- 
pensable. 

We  are  also  informed  that  Belgian  territory  has  been  violated  at 
Gemmenich. 

In  these  circumstances,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Germany  declined 
to  give  the  same  assurance  respecting  Belgium  as  France  gave  last  week 
in  reply  to  our  request  made  simultaneously  at  Berlin  and  Paris,  we  must 
repeat  that  request,  and  ask  that  a satisfactory  reply  to  it  and  to  my 
telegram  of  this  morning  be  received  here  by  12  o’clock  tonight.  If  not, 
you  are  instructed  to  ask  for  your  passports,  and  to  say  that  His  Majesty’s 
Government  feel  bound  to  take  all  steps  in  their  power  to  uphold  the  neu- 
trality of  Belgium  and.  the  observance  of  a treaty  to  which  Germany  is 
as  much  a party  as  ourselves. 

First  British  Blue  Book,  No.  159 


3.  The  ‘scrap  of  paper’. 

Perhaps  the  most  enlightening,  as  well  as  the  most  moving, 
of  the  diplomatic  documents  of  the  war-inception  period  is 
the  letter  of  the  British  Ambassador  at  Berlin  written  on 
August  8,  immediately  after  his  return  to  London.  (His 
telegraphic  report,  as  of  August  4,  never  reached  London.) 
A brief  excerpt  from  his  letter  follows: 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  contained  in  your  telegram  of  the 
4th  instant  I called  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  that  afternoon  and  en- 
quired, in  the  name  of  His  Majesty’s  Government,  whether  the  Imperial 
Government  would  refrain  from  violating  Belgian  neutrality.  Herr  von 
Jagow  [German  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs],  at  once  replied 
that  he  was  very  sorry  to  say  that  his  answer  must  be  ‘No,’  as,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  German  troops  having  crossed  the  frontier  that  morning, 
Belgian  neutrality  had  been  already  violated.  Herr  von  Jagow  again 
went  into  the  reasons  why  the  Imperial  Government  had  been  obliged 
to  take  this  step,  namely,  that  they  had  to  advance  into  France  by  the 
quickest  and  easiest  way,  so  as  to  be  able  to  get  well  ahead  with  their 
operations  and  endeavor  to  strike  some  decisive  blow  as  early  as  possible. 
It  was  a matter  of  life  and  death  to  them,  as,  if  they  had  gone  by  the  more 
southern  route,  they  could  not  have  hoped,  in  view  of  the  paucity  of  roads 
and  the  strength  of  the  fortresses,  to  have  got  through  without  formidable 
opposition  entailing  great  loss  of  time.  This  loss  of  time  would  have 
meant  time  gained  by  the  Russians  for  bringing  up  their  troops  to  the 
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German  frontier.  Rapidity  of  action  was  the  great  German  asset,  while 
that  of  Russia  was  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  troops.  . . 

I then  said  that  I should  like  to  go  ajid  see  the  Chancellor,  as  it  might 
be,  perhaps,  the  last  time  I should  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him.  He 
begged  me  to  do  so.  I found  the  Chancellor  very  agitated.  His  Excellency 
at  once  began  a harangue,  which  lasted  for  about  twenty  minutes.  He 
said  that  the  step  taken  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  was  terrible  to  a 
degree;  just  for  a word — ‘neutrality' , a word  which  in  war  time  had  so  often 
been  disregarded — just  for  a scrap  of  paper  Great  Britain  was  going  to  make 
war  on  a kindred  nation  who  desired  nothing  better  than  to  be  friends  with 
her.  All  his  efforts  in  that  direction  had  been  rendered  useless  by  this  last 
terrible  step,  and  the  policy  to  which,  as  I knew,  he  had  devoted  himself 
since  his  accession  to  office  had  tumbled  down  like  a house  of  cards.  What 
we  had  done  was  unthinkable;  it  was  like  striking  a man  from  behind 
while  he  was  fighting  for  his  life  against  two  assailants.  He  held  Great 
Britain  responsible  for  all  the  terrible  events  that  might  happen.  I pro- 
tested strongly  against  that  statement,  and  said  that,  in  the  same  way  as 
he  and  Herr  von  Jagow  wished  me  to  understand  that  for  strategical  reasons 
it  was  a matter  of  life  and  death  to  Germany  to  advance  through  Belgium 
and  violate  the  latter’s  neutrality,  so  I would  wish  him  to  understand  that 
it  was,  so  to  speak,  a matter  of  “life  and  death”  for  the  honor  of  Great 
Britain  that  she  should  keep  her  solemn  engagement  to  do  her  utmost  to 
defend  Belgium’s  neutrality  if  attacked. 

First  British  Blue  Book,  No.  160 
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